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Interestingly enough, in the extensive consideration given to 
War Department reorganization immediately after World War I, 
almost no attention was paid to the possible value of the S.0.5., 
A.E.F., experience. Three thousand miles behind the A.E.F., in 
Washington, it may have seemed that there was little to distinguish 
between the Services of Supply and the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff with its accumulation of hos- 
tile reaction. 

In August, 1919, the General Staff of the War Department pre- 
sented its version of desirable legislation for the reconstitution of 
a peace-time Army. The measure provided for a General Staff 
Corps to consist of a Chief of Staff with the rank of General, five 
assistants to be detailed from the general officers of the line, five 
Brigadier Generals, and 220 other officers. The bill provided that 
the Chief of Staff should have “supervision of all agencies and 
functions of the military establishment” under the direction of the 
President or the Secretary of War; and it went on to provide that 
“the Chief of Staff shall be the immediate adviser of the Secretary 
of War on all matters relating to the Military Establishment, and 
shall be charged by the Secretary of War with the planning, devel- 
opment, and execution of the war program. The Chief of Staff, by 
authority of and in the name of the Secretary of War, shall issue 
such orders as will insure that the policies of the War Department 
are harmoniously executed by the several corps, bureaus, and other 
agencies of the Military Establishment, and that the Army pro- 
gram is carried out speedily and efficiently.” 

These provisions are of interest because of their obvious intention 
that the General Staff should play an active réle in the adminis- 
trative direction of the War Department. Indeed, the bill contained 
a clause defining the réle of the General Staff as one of assisting the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and General Officers in investi- 
gating and coérdinating “the action of all the corps, bureaus, and 
agencies of the War Department.’’ A considerable part of the 
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lengthy hearings conducted by the House and Senate military 
affairs committees naturally centered on the question of the proper 
réle of the General Staff in the organization and operation of the 
Department. 

In the course of this debate, it was inevitable that the work of 
the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the General Staff 
during the war should come in for considerable comment. The 
chiefs of the supply bureaus were virtually unanimous in their 
condemnation of the powers exercised by the General Staff during 
the war, and more particularly during the last year thereof. Major 
General C. C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, told the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division “did not improve it in the slightest. I think I may say, so 
far as the Ordnance Department is concerned, that not one single 
constructive thing has come out of the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division. We have had much unnecessary interference.’’° 

Major General W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, was equally 
vigorous in his criticism of the General Staff. This time the criti- 
cism took the form, however, of opposition to giving the President, 
which to the Chief of Engineers meant the Chief of Staff, wide 
discretion in organizing the peace-time Army.” Colonel C. O. 
Sherrill, of the Corps of Engineers, criticized strongly the concept 
that the General Staff should have important powers of administra- 
tion. He felt that untrained General Staff officers had a tendency to 
reach out and bring under their own direct control administrative 
operations that properly belonged elsewhere.” 

The most restrained and at the same time generally theoretical 
criticism of the World War General Staff was given the committee 
by Major General W. L. Sibert, Director of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. General Sibert declared: 


... “And it seems to me that the attempt of the General Staff, through 
the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, to interfere with or take over 
largely the administration of the bureaus, is due to a misconception of the 
real supply problem. The supply problem of the Army naturally divides 
itself into three phases. One is the determination of the kind and quantity 
of equipment that should be furnished to troops; that is purely a military 
proposition, and not only the kind and quantity but the way in which it 


20 U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Military Affairs, 
Hearings before... on Army Reorganization, 66th Cong., Ist Sess. (1919), p. 493. 
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should be supplied—the automatic and the reserve supply. The second has 
to do with the manufacture and storage of this equipment and supplies, 
and is purely an industrial or commercial proposition. The third phase 
has to do with the movement of the equipment from storage to the troops, 
whether in the field or garrison, and that again is a military proposition. 

“Now, the function of the bureaus is to perform the second phase of this 
problem; that is, it is to manufacture and procure and put in storage those 
supplies and equipment that the General Staff has decided to be neces- 
sary; and if it is in storage in the manner specified, then the Service of 
Supply will take it and get it to the troops. ... I consider the greater 
part of the work being done by the P., S. and T. a duplication of work, and 
the tendency is to cut the chief of the bureau out of the control of his bu- 
reau. For instance, I received some time ago an order which stated that 
the purchase officer in my bureau would appoint a purchase board to ad- 
vise him on all matters of general policy concerning purchases, and that 
that board would make daily reports to the P., S. and T. In other words, it 
practically took from the head of the bureau the control of purchases and 
gave it to a subordinate in that bureau.” 


Only one or two officers from the much-criticized General Staff 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division appeared to defend its 
activities. Major General G. W. Burr, who, when he appeared on 
September 26, 1919, before the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, was Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic for the General 
Staff, explained: 


“As far as the supply organization is concerned, I do not think the set- 
ting up of the General Staff in 1903 materially affected the organization. 
The semi-independent supply bureaus and staff bureaus increased, if any- 
thing, in power. The difficulty with our organization at the time we went 
into the war was that in each one of these bureaus the older officers and 
the bureau chiefs seemed to look upon each of their bureaus as a litile 
army by itself—the bureau chiefs did not have the broad view that was 
necessary. Take the matter of wool and woolens. The Quartermaster De- 
partment, the Ordnance Department, the Signal Corps, and the Medical 
Department were buying wool and woolens. They were competing with 
each other. It became necessary for some central authority to secure all 
the wool of the country and then to allocate it. 

“As another instance, they were all buying motor trucks. The Quarter- 
master Department decided on the Liberty truck, but none of the other 
departments would have anything to do with it. Each one of them bought 
its own motor cars as long as it was permitted to do so.’ 


2 Ibid., pp. 557-559 ™* Ibid., pp. 448-449. 
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Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, head of the Transportation 
Service, defended the General Staff, and more particularly the 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, by saying that it had taken 
over operating responsibilities in order to get the job done. He did 
not deny that the General Staff had served as an operating agency, 
but he argued that this had been the only way to get supplies into 
the hands of troops and overseas without extensive internal reor- 
ganization of the supply bureaus. There had not been time for such 
reorganization, and there was no assurance that a rearrangement of 
responsibilities within the supply bureaus would have brought 
about the necessary reforms.” 

The most complete and dispassionate exposition of General Staff 
theory presented to the House Committee on Military Affairs was 
given by Colonel John McA. Palmer, at that time Director of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff, and formerly a member of 
the staff at General Headquarters, A.E.F. Colonel Palmer expressed 
the opinion that the act of 1903 really created two distinct agencies 
inside the War Department—a planning agency, which was the 
General Staff Corps, and an executive agency, which was the Chief 
of Staff acting under the authority of the Secretary of War. Colonel 
Palmer, however, did not carry this thesis on to the point of answer- 
ing the question whether the General Staff, as the Chief of Staff’s 
administrative instrument, could assist the latter in the exercise 
of his executive authority.” 

Colonel Palmer asserted that one of the principal causes for con- 
fusion of thought about the General Staff was an inadequate under- 
standing of what a General Staff was supposed to be. He declared 
that in relying upon the German precedent, we had mistranslated 
the German word Generalstab. To us, the word meant in English 
“General Staff,’’ but Colonel Palmer insisted that the word really 
meant ‘“‘General’s Staff,’ or ‘“Generalship Staff,” or ‘Tactical 
Staff.’’?? In other words, Colonel Palmer was suggesting that the 
real scope of General Staff activity should be planning operations 
rather than administrative supervision of various supply activities. 

When it came to applying his principle to specific questions, Col- 
onel Palmer defined the réle of a G-4 (supply) branch of the Gen- 
eral Staff as a concern with supply operations from the tactical 
point of view. It was not the job, he believed, for a G-4 officer to 
supervise or to operate the Supply Services. Like others, Colonel 

% Ibid., p. 994. 2 Ibid., p. 1192. 27 Ibid., p. 1230. 
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Palmer identified the difficulties with inadequate training of Gen- 
eral Staff officers. An untrained officer as head of G-4 was likely to 
believe that it was his job to do the Quartermaster’s work for him. 
G-4 should give only such orders to the services in the rear as would 
enable them to perform what was expected of them. There should 
be no more staff interference in operations “than necessary.’’?® 

The one mention of the work of the Services of Supply, A.E.F., to 
the House committee in some 2,200 pages of testimony was made 
by Major General James W. McAndrew, at the time of his appear- 
ance Commandant of the General Staff College, and from July, 
1918, to May, 1919, Chief of Staff to General Pershing. General 
McAndrew referred to the existence of the Services of Supply, but 
mentioned no details about its operations and did not suggest that 
there was any precedent in its existence that might be of value to 
War Department reorganization. Indeed, the General implied that 
headquarters, A.E.F., had dealt with Services of Supply entirely 
through G-4?*—an interpretation, no doubt, with which General 
Harbord would scarcely have agreed. 

Aside from Colonel Palmer’s suggestive thesis, which he did not 
develop, that the Chief of Staff had executive responsibilities, while 
the General Staff Corps had only planning functions, no one seemed 
to identify the real problem facing War Department organization. 
This problem, stated simply, was this: What kind of organization 
was the Secretary of War and his military aide, the Chief of Staff, 
to have in exercising administrative supervision over the work of 
the supply and administrative services of the War Department? If 
the General Staff could not appropriately exercise administrative 
supervision, what organization was expected to provide such super- 
vision? 

No doubt the bureau chiefs would have replied that no supervis- 
ory authority was necessary. They would each separately report to 
the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War. All the supervision they 
required could be exercised personally by those two individuals. 
Apart from the defense of General Staff operations during the war, 
no effort was made before either committee on military affairs to 
argue the need for peace-time supervisory organization of some 
size, enabling the Chief of Staff effectively to exercise direction over 
the supply and administrative bureaus. 

The problem of a supervisory administrative organization ap- 

*8 Ibid., p. 1233. 29 Ibid., p. 2678. 
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peared in a different context. The Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Benedict Crowell, appearing before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, argued that the functions of the War Department 
could be divided into two principal elements—the military func- 
tions and the supply functions. Naturally, the Secretary of War 
should be the director of both; but he should have separate advisers 
for each activity. In Mr. Crowell’s judgment, the head of the mili- 
tary establishment, presumably the Chief of Staff, should advise 
the Secretary of War on all military matters, but only on military 
matters. ‘‘He should have no authority whatever over industrial 
matters.’’ There should be a Munitions Department whose head 
would advise the Secretary on all matters relating to the supply of 
the Army. The orders about the military establishment would be 
handed down from the Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff. 
The orders about munitions supply would be handed down from 
the Secretary to the proper bureaus through the Chief of Muni- 
tions.*° 

Mr. Crowell based his proposal upon his belief that only indus- 
trialists could provide the ability, experience, and skill necessary to 
the procurement and production of munitions. He felt that an 
officer of the Army would only rarely be found fitted to head a 
great supply organization. Mr. Crowell desired to have the title of 
the Assistant Secretary of War changed to Under Secretary, or to 
Director of Munitions. This official should have authority to stand- 
ardize procurement and redistribute purchasing responsibilities 
among the supply arms and services.*! 

The Secretary of War, on the other hand, differed from the As- 
sistant Secretary. Mr. Baker told the House Committee that he 
could not share Mr. Crowell’s belief that a man of great business 
experience, a captain of industry, could be obtained for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of War during peace-time. Army officers had 
@ permanent position in the War Department and they, the Sec- 
retary felt, should have the responsibility for bureau supervision in 
time of peace. 

The Secretary argued against the proposal to assign the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War the procurement responsibilities for adminis- 
trative reasons. He told the committee that a statutory assignment 


800. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Committee on Military Affairs, 
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of duties to the Assistant Secretary of War would interfere with the 
freedom of the Secretary of War to assign such responsibilities as he 
saw fit to his civilian subordinates. He pointed out, for example, 
that if the Secretary of War should happen to be an industrialist 
rather than a lawyer, there was a distinct possibility that the Sec- 
retary would want to supervise the procurement operations of the 
War Department himself and to have as Under Secretary a lawyer 
looking after the legal problems or some other aspects of the War 
Department’s business. 

At no time in the exposition of his proposal did Assistant Secre- 
tary Crowell describe his war-time relations to General Goethals, 
the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic. The implication was 
that during the course of the war such matters as General Goethals 
thought needed the personal attention of the civilian leadership of 
the War Department were referred to Mr. Crowell. General Staff 
organization and operation during the World War made it plain 
that the real supervision and direction of supply activities had rest- 
ed with the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of the General 
Staff. Mr. Crowell’s relationship would seem to have been a per- 
sonal one between himself and General Goethals rather than a rela- 
tionship of a considerable administrative organization under his 
own personal direction exercising supervision over supply activities. 
Certainly the animosity of the bureau chiefs was directed toward 
the Genera! Staff, and not toward the réle played by Mr. Crowell 
as Assistant Secretary of War and Director of Munitions. 

In any event, the new National Defense Act as passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President on June 4, 1920, provided in 
Section 5a: 

“Hereafter, in addition to such other duties as may be assigned him 
by the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, shall be charged with supervision of the pro- 
curement of all military supplies and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assurance of adequate provision for the 
mobilization of material and industrial organizations essential to war-time 
needs....” 

Section 5 of the act as amended provided that the Chief of Staff 
should preside over the War Department General Staff, and under 
the direction of the President or the Secretary of War should see 
that the General Staff made “necessary plans for recruiting, or- 

#2 Ibid., p. 2106. 
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ganizing, supplying, equipping, mobilizing, training, and demobiliz- 
ing the Army of the United States, and for the use of the military 
forces for the national defense.” The General Staff was to prepare 
plans for the national defense and for the use of the military forces. 
The section also provided that the General Staff should investigate 
and report upon all questions affecting the efficiency of the Army 
of the United States and its state of preparation for military opera- 
tions. Furthermore, the General Staff was to present plans for the 
mobilization of the manhood of the nation and its material resources 
in an emergency. Finally, the General Staff was to render pro- 
fessional aid and assistance to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff. 

Section 5, however, did not repeat the provisions of the 1903 
organic legislation, which had specifically provided that the General 
Staff should act as agent of the Secretary of War and of general 
officers and superior commanders in informing and coérdinating 
the action of all officers subject to supervision by the Chief of Staff. 
These words were repeated as part of the responsibility of the Gen- 
eral Staff with troops. The 1920 legislation did go on specifically to 
provide that the General Staff was not to exercise administrative 
responsibilities. The size of the War Department General Staff was 
limited to 88 officers in addition to the Chief of Staff and four assist- 
ants, who were to be general officers. 

In accordance with the provisions of the amendments to the 
National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, General March, as Chief of 
Staff, organized the War Department General Staff into four divi- 
sions—Operations, War Plans, Military Intelligence, and Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic, which in 1920 was called simply “supply.” 

War Department General Orders No. 48, in August, 1920, gave 
to the Assistant Secretary of War responsibility for supervising the 
purchase and lease of real estate, the purchase of supplies and 
equipment, the formulation of plans for industrial mobilization, 
the compilation of statistical data, the settlement of claims, and 
the sale of surplus property. The orders contained an ambiguous 
phrase providing that in issuing orders to the Supply Arms and 
Services “the Assistant Secretary will use the same methods of 
communication as used by the Secretary of War in communicating 
his directions to the various branches of the Army.” 

Since the Secretary of War communicated with any part of the 
War Department only through the Chief of Staff, this provision 
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implied that the Assistant Secretary would do likewise. This pro- 
vision further suggested that for staff assistance the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War would rely upon the Supply Division of the General 
Staff. Indeed, the statement of duties for the Supply Division in- 
cluded certain specific duplications with those given the Assistant 
Secretary of War. The Division was to supervise the purchase and 
lease of real estate and to formulate plans ‘‘for the mobilization of 
matériel and of the industrial and transportation activities of the 
country.” Conflict in this overlapping assignment could be avoided, 
of course, if the Assistant Secretary operated through G-4. Thus at 
the very beginning of the history of the act of June 4, 1920, there 
was evidence of difficulty in defining the respective réles of the 
Assistant Secretary and the Supply Division of the General Staff. 

On July 1, 1921, General John J. Pershing became Chief of Staff. 
Six days later, in Special Orders No. 155, he created a board of seven 
officers, headed by Major General James G. Harbord, to study the 
organization of the War Department General Staff. Specifically, 
the Board was requested to report on the relations of the General 
Staff to the Adjutant General’s office on personnel matters, and 
with the Office of Assistant Secretary of War on supply matters. 
Furthermore, the Board was to consider the “advisability of chang- 
ing the titles of several divisions of the General Staff to conform to 
those used in the A.E.F. and authorizing shorter designations.” 

The work of this board was of the greatest significance to the or- 
ganization and operation of the General Staff from 1921 to 1942. 
On the question of general organization, the Board recommended 
that the General Staff should consist of five divisions—Personnel, 
Intelligence, Operations and Training, Supply, and War Plans. The 
first four of these were to be labeled respectively G-1, G-2, G-3, and 
G-4. War Plans Division was to be known by its initials WPD.The 
board defined the duties of the Chief of Staff as those of adviser to 
the Secretary of War on “all matters relating to the military estab- 
lishment and is charged by the Secretary of War with the planning, 
development, and execution of the Army program.... As the 
agent, in the name of the Secretary of War, he issues such orders as 
will insure that the plans of the War Department are harmoniously 
executed by all branches and agencies of the military establishment 
and that the Army program is carried out speedily and efficiently.” 

On the subject of procurement operations, the Harbord Board 
drew a sharp distinction between the military aspects of supply and 
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the industrial aspects of procurement and production. The Board 
proposed that the Supply Division G-4 of the General Staff be 
charged with responsibility for preparing basic supply plans for the 
development of new weapons, for preparing the budget, and for 
supervising the transportation, distribution, and storage of supplies. 
All questions about the characteristics and requirements of Army 
supply were the problems of G-4 Division of the General Staff. All 
decisions on ‘‘business or industrial questions” in the supply pro- 
gram were to be the province of the Assistant Secretary of War. 

Two things were especially noteworthy about the recommenda- 
tions of the Harbord Board. In more than general organization and 
designation of divisions did the General Staff as thus proposed re- 
semble the General Staff of the American Expeditionary Forces. In 
every provision was to be found an emphasis upon the coérdinating 
and supervising réle of the General Staff. Despite the failure of the 
1920 law to give the General Staff supervisory powers, the Harbord 
Board’s recommendations envisaged real power and authority for 
the General Staff over administrative operations. In the second 
place, the Harbord Board by no means ruled the General Staff out 
of the supply aspects of War Department operation. Rather, it 
attempted to draw a distinction between the military aspects of 
supply and the business or industrial aspects of supply. 

The recommendations of the Harbord Board were accepted in 
toto by General Pershing and immediately resulted in the issuance 
of War Department General Orders No. 41, August 16, 1921. 


VI 


It was to be expected that the General Staff after 1921 should be 
influenced primarily by the personality and beliefs of General 
Pershing and the precedent of A.E.F. General Staff operations. In- 
deed, the terms of reference given to the Harbord Board specifically 
indicated that the experience of the A.E.F. was to be the guiding 
light in setting up the organization and operations of the War De- 
partment General Staff. Moreover, the presence of General Persh- 
ing as Chief of Staff, with his title (conferred upon him by Congress) 
of General of the Armies, settled the issue of the position of the 
Chief of Staff in the military hierarchy. There were no longer any 
officers in a position to dispute the supreme authority of the Chief 
of Staff. 

The influence of A.E.F. precedent upon War Department Gen- 
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eral Staff was principally evident in emphasizing the supervisory 
and coérdinating responsibilities of the General Staff. The War De- 
partment General Staff was more than a planning agency. In the 
A.E.F., the General Staff had exercised important powers in super- 
vising the execution of the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
War Department General Staff was expected to operate similarly. 
Planning was, of course, recognized as one of the major responsi- 
bilities of the General Staff, but it was not that staff’s only respon- 
sibility. Administrative supervision and coérdination were stressed 
even more, despite the provisions of the National Defense Act that 
might have been interpreted to deny the staff this authority. 

Military texts during the 1920’s and 30’s laid considerable stress 
upon the supervisory authority of the General Staff. It is true that 
they were always careful to insist that the General Staff was not an 
operating agency—but neither did the texts suggest that the proper 
réle of the General Staff was merely one of planning. A text on mili- 
tary organization published by the General Service Schools in 1925 
stated: 


“The General Staff codrdinates, supervises, and controls the technical 
and administrative branches by reason of its special knowledge of plans, 
tactical principles, and tactical situations. It does not operate these agen- 
cies. In exercising this General Staff control, non-interference is the govern- 
ing principle. Coédrdination only is necessary when the decision will af- 
fect two or more branches, or when the decision affects the tactical situa- 
tion.’’33 


More particularly in discussing the réle of General Staff with 
troops, military authorities insisted that the rédle of the General 
Staff included administrative responsibilities. 


“The duties of the General Staff with troops shall be to render profes- 
sional aid and assistance to the general officers over them: to act as their 
agents in harmonizing the plans, duties, and operations of the various 
organizations and services under their jurisdiction, in preparing detailed 
instructions for the execution of the plans of the Commanding Generals, 
and in supervising the execution of such instructions.’ 


The administrative réle of the General Staff was rationalized in 


3% Military Organization of the United States. (Fort Leavenworth: The General 
Service Schools, 1925), pp. 41-42. 

* Command, Staff and Logistics (Fort Leavenworth: The Command and General 
Staff School, 1934), p. 14. 
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terms of a long-accepted military doctrine—that of a limited num- 
ber of men who could be supervised by any one individual. The 
growth in the number of administrative officers, such as the Adju- 
tant General, Judge Advocate, Finance Officer, Chaplain, and the 
separate supply officers—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, 
Engineer, Signal Corps, Chemical Warfare—tended greatly to en- 
large the staff agencies of a Division Commander. There was only 
one solution: 


“Tt is quite apparent, and has been definitely established by experience 
in war, that the division commander cannot, as an habitual thing, deal 
directly with the heads of all these combatant branches and staff agencies, 
coérdinate and regulate their activities so as to insure combined action, 
and at the same time give the necessary attention to the broader phases of 
his duties as a commander. Therefore, he needs a small force of experts to 
coérdinate and direct the various activities. Expressed in greater detail, 
he needs a small group of specially trained officers who are in intimate 
contact with him and conversant with the workings of the whole military 
machine and who can furnish him full information upon which to base 
his decisions and formulate his plans. These officers, then, in close coépera- 
tion, can work out the plans enunciated by him and formulate the orders 
and instructions for putting these plans into execution, thus insuring com- 
bined action by all members of the team and, by inspection and observa- 
tion, see that these plans and orders are properly executed.’’® 


In reviewing the history of the General Staff in his final report as 
Chief of Staff in 1930, General Summerall noted first the difficulties 
of War Department organization in 1917, which he identified as (1) 
inadequate organization for directing a general mobilization of the 
national manpower, and (2) a lack of organization for coérdinating 
the procurement, storage, and distribution of supplies.** General 
Summerall described again the conditions that had existed at the 
outbreak of war in 1917. With five separate supply agencies, each 
with its own independent system of storage and distribution, there 
had been competition for resources, facilities, and personnel. Each 
supply agency shipping independently to the ports had brought 
about congestion on the Atlantic seaboard with a shortage of 
freight cars in the rest of the country. In this situation, resort was 
had to the “dormant coérdinated powers” of the General Staff. 


% Ibid, p. 17. 
% “Final Report of the Chief of Staff, November 20, 1930,’ Report of the Secre- 
tary of War to the President, 1930, p. 107. 
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“The evils in administration which had resulted in a near collapse 
of our war effort were promptly removed.’’*” 

In his description of the functions of the General Staff in 1930, 
General Summerall was quite explicit: 


“The functions of the General Staff present a twofold character: First, 
to make the plans and policies necessary to the development of our 
forces and the general national preparedness for an emergency; and sec- 
ond, to coérdinate the action of the several subordinate agencies affected 
thereby to the end that the accomplishment of the general objectives con- 
templated is assured.’’8 


The Supply Division G-4 of the War Department General Staff 
illustrated well how far the General Staff as a whole was called 
upon to fulfill the need for an administrative organization with co- 
ordinating and supervising responsibility. In 1926, G-4 was divided 
into five branches—Finance, Equipment, Construction, Supply, 
and Transportation. Its activities included the preparation of ex- 
penditure estimates for the military establishment, the direction of 
transportation activities, approval of tables of equipment and basic 
allowances, control of the distribution and issuance of supplies, di- 
rection of the movement of supply troop units, approval of all 
leases and licenses, approval of all new types of equipment, direc- 
tion of construction activities, and direction of quantities and types 
of matériel to be purchased. In peace-time, for an Army the size of 
that maintained by the United States during the 1920’s and 30’s, 
this work was not very extensive. But the authority in directing 
and supervising the work of the supply arms and services exercised 
by G-4 was very real. 

The only important threat to the power and influence of the Gen- 
eral Staff on the supply side of War Department administration 
was the power vested by the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. That act, it will be 
recalled, had specified that thereafter the Assistant Secretary was 
to have as one of his responsibilities the supervision of the procure- 
ment activities of the War Department and the responsibility for 
planning the mobilization of the industrial resources of the nation 
for the eventuality of war. As already noted, the Harbord Board 
had considered as one phase of its problem the division of responsi- 
bility between the General Staff and the Office of the Assistant 


37 Tbid., p. 114. 8 Ibid., p. 109. 
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Secretary of War. This dividing line had been fixed between plan- 
ning equipment to be purchased, the actual process of procurement, 
and the storage and distribution of supplies. The first and third 
were responsibilities of the General Staff, which meant more par- 
ticularly G-4 Division of the General Staff; the second administra- 
tive responsibility belonged to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War. The actual operations of all three phases of supply activity 
remained with the supply arms and services. In other words, 
the Ordnance Department, the Quartermaster Corps, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Medical Department, the Signal Corps, the 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Air Corps, and the Coast Artillery 
Corps on supply questions had two bosses. On certain phases of 
their work, they had to look for direction and guidance from G-4. 
On other phases, they must look to the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. 

In theory, the dividing line between G-4 and the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War may have seemed fairly clean-cut. In 
practice, the relationship proved an overlapping one. It was inevi- 
tably so. The planning and approval of types of equipment could not 
well be divorced from consideration of actual production problems 
in procurement. It was scarcely feasible to plan military equipment 
in the vacuum of desired military characteristics in ignorance of 
practical production aspects. Yet the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War had no authority to approve changes in specifications. 
And it was not desirable that it should have such authority without 
the concurrence of G-4. 

Nor was the dividing line between G-4 and O.A.8.W. satisfactory 
in planning the mobilization of America’s industrial resources. It 
was a responsibility necessarily of the General Staff to determine 
the mobilization requirements for the military defense of the United 
States. Yet it was entirely unrealistic to develop any such mobiliza- 
tion plans in complete disregard of the very practical limitations of 
production capacity for the necessary matériel. Indeed, a very real 
problem of this kind arose in the 1930s’ planning, which is related 
below.*® 

The difficulties in relationship between the General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War were such as to cause one 
Chief of Staff to bring up the problem in an annual report. In his 


39 See p. 492 below. 
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final report as Chief of Staff, General Summerall referred to the 
powers of the General Staff contained in the act of June 4, 1920. He 
declared that that act had, by the express provisions of Section 5, 
conferred upon the Chief of Staff and the General Staff the su- 
preme military authority in planning and supervising the military 
establishment. 


“Unfortunately in the post-war administration of these provisions, the 
principles enunciated in the Act of 1903 have to a large extent been dis- 
regarded, and other agencies of the War Department have, contrary to the 
intent of the law, infringed upon the domain of coérdination and super- 
vision assigned to the Chief of Staff and the War Department General 
Staff, with the result that the unity of control necessary to the efficient 
development of our military system no longer exists.’’4° 


Although the Chief of Staff did not by specific word indicate that 
he was referring to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, his 
implication was perfectly clear. Indeed, General Summerall, in his 
discussions of particular problems of procurement and disposition 
of supply, referred specifically to the growth of a system which per- 
mitted bureau chiefs to look for supervision to another office be- 
sides the General Staff. He declared categorically: ‘““The business 
of supply bureaus in connection with the immediate supply of 
troops, as well as bringing about an adjustment of different views 
as to types of equipment arising between the supply bureau and 
using arm of the service, is a function of command,” and he went on 
to add: 


“We, therefore, find ourselves dangerously near the status of divided 
authority in the War Department which prevailed in 1898 and again in 
1917, and which in times past has exercised a paralytic effect upon the 
directing functions of the War Department.” 

“There is no doubt as to what general course affairs would take on the 
occurrence of a national emergency if the present situation should con- 
tinue. As in 1917-18, the necessity for integrating the services of supply 
would early become apparent, and action analogous to that found essen- 
tial during that period would be taken. In the meantime, important pre- 
paratory measures would have been neglected, and a delay and confusion 
that might prove fatal to the success of our arms would be inevitable. The 
responsibility for this situation would be thrown upon the General Staff 
by the very bureaus which had withdrawn themselves from its codrdinat- 


40 “Final Report of the Chief of Staff, November 20, 1930,”’ Report of the Secre- 
tary of War to the President, 1930, p. 108. “ Tbid., p. 116. 
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ing influence. The slow process of the development of our material to meet 
the conditions of modern battle and the needs of the using branches would, 
moreover, have been arrested, and the time lost might well prove irrecov- 
erable.” 


General Summerall was emphatic in his assertion that 


“The National Defense Act did not relieve the General Staff or the 
Chief of Staff of any responsibilities with respect to the disposition of 
supplies procured for military use. The General Staff, in the language of 
the Act, is still responsible ‘for the preparation of plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the manhood of the nation and its material resources,’ and the Chief 
of Staff is still charged with acting as the agent of the Secretary of War in 
carrying into effect approved plans for ‘supplying, equipping... the 
Army of the United States.’’’4 


The Chief of Staff insisted that Section 5a was an amplification 
rather than an impairment of previous law. The responsibility of 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War was defined by the 
Chief of Staff as one for creating an organization and plan for pro- 
curement of supplies determined necessary by the General Staff. 
The responsibility of the O.A.S.W. ended with the acceptance of 
supplies. ‘“Any other interpretation is not only wholly unjustified 
by the language of the Act, but would lead to hopeless confusion in 
the administration of supply in a national emergency.’ 

Although the Chief of Staff did not indicate specifically the cause 
of the difficulty that had arisen between the General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, one center of controversy 
evidently was the matter of transportation. During the 1920’s, the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War had interpreted its respon- 
sibility under Section 5a of the National Defense Act, charging the 
Assistant Secretary of War “with supervision of the procurement 
of all military supplies and other business of the War Department 
pertaining thereto,”’ to include transportation. The O.A.S.W. had 
built up its independent relations with the nation’s transportation 
system and had drawn its representatives into discussions about 
utilization of transportation facilities in the event of war. 

The General Staff, on the other hand, was strongly of the belief 
that the movement of troops and supplies was completely a mili- 
tary rather than a “‘business” matter and should be left entirely 
to the jurisdiction of G-4. In addition, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War had displayed a disposition to concern itself in 
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the ‘‘business’” matter of storage for war supplies. This likewise 
was a cause of concern to the General Staff. 


“It is evident that control over the supplies made available for military 
use is as essential to the military authorities in the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon them as is the control over the personnel 
from which troop units are formed. Personnel and material are the two 
basic inseparable elements of military force. Without control over the 
necessary matériel, a military commander is powerless to wage a cam- 
paign. It may be indifferent to the military authorities how the supplies 
are procured, provided the method is effective. Once procured for mili- 
tary use, however, munitions should be as completely under their control 
as the personnel placed at their disposal.’’4 


Further difficulties had arisen between the General Staff and the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War in the preparation of plans 
for mobilizing the nation’s industrial resources in the event of war. 
One part of the controversy seems to have centered in the question 
whether existing governmental agencies, such as the Commerce 
Department and the Labor Department, should be expanded in 
time of war to handle war-time industrial mobilization, or whether 
new agencies should be created, charged with the sole responsibility 
of war-time mobilization. The Chief of Staff indicated that the Gen- 
eral Staff favored the former course—that of expanding existing 
agencies.‘ 

The specific controversy between the General Staff and the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War that came to a head in 1930 
seemed to have been settled more or less amicably within the fol- 
lowing year. The authority of G-4 Division of the General Staff to 
direct transportation movements and to plan utilization of trans- 
portation facilities in the event of war was recognized by O.A.S. W. 
Moreover, the predominant concern of the General Staff in matters 
of storage and distribution of supplies was acknowledged. On the 
other hand, the General Staff withdrew from its position expressed 
in the Chief of Staff’s report of 1930 favoring its own scheme of 
administrative organization for mobilizing the nation’s resources. 
Henceforth, the peculiar interest of O.A.S.W. in these problems was 
admitted. Officially, there were no further indications of difficulty 
between the General Staff and the Office of the Assistant Secretary 


45 Tbid., 117. 
48 Tbid., p. 121. See also the appendix to the Chief of Staff’s report, “Mobilization 
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of war except for the mobilization plan incident of 1936, subse- 
quently referred to. 

In his report for the fiscal year 1931, the Assistant Secretary of 
War explained that the Industrial Mobilization Plan prepared in 
that year had been presented to the Chief of Staff and approved 
by him. In turn, this plan had been presented to the War Policies 
Commission by the Chief of Staff himself on May 31, 1931.‘ It was 
evident from this statement that a real effort had been made to 
bring about codperation between the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and the General Staff. It had been tacitly acknowl- 
edged that mobilization planning could not be separated into water- 
tight compartments, enabling the General Staff and the 0.A.8.W. 
to proceed independently. Indeed, from this point on, it became a 
standard part of Army thinking to regard the O.A.S.W. and G-4 
Division of the General Staff as closely interrelated. This thinking 
was acknowledged, for example, in the various reports from time 
to time prepared on the supply organization of the War Depart- 
ment in the Army War College.*8 

The possibilities of conflict were none the less latent and continu- 
ing. The overhead organization of the War Department had two 
separate staffs directing and supervising supply operations. That 
the determination of military supply requirements and the direc- 
tion of their procurement were essential phases of the same proc- 
ess was becoming increasingly clear. An incident in 1936 showed 
the close interrelationship. As Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Harry H. Woodring became convinced that the initial-sized force 
proposed in the Protective Mobilization Plan of the General Staff 
that year was too large. The supplies required could not be pro- 
cured in the time allowed for activation of that initial protective 
force. Accordingly, when Mr. Woodring became Secretary of War, 
he directed the Chief of Staff to revise the Protective Mobiliza- 
tion Plan so that it would more nearly accord with procurement 
realities.*® 

When conflict arose between the Chief of Staff and the Assistant 
Secretary of War, there was no authority short of the Secretary 


47 “Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary of War,” Report of the Secretary 
of War, 1931, p. 47. 

«8 “Organization of the War Department for Supply,’’ Report of Committee 
No. 3, Course at the Army War College, 1936-1937, G-4, Dec. 14, 1936. 
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of War himself capable of settling a controversy. As long as the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War was small, and the procure- 
ment program of the War Department of modest proportions, close 
codperation between G-4 and O.A.8.W. was possible. Much, of 
course, depended upon the personalities of the officers assigned to 
the respective organizations. 

With the advent of large-scale procurement operations beginning 
in the fall of 1940, difficulties in relationship between G-4 and 
O.A.S.W. began. These differences were more or less inevitable. As 
the procurement program expanded, so did the organization of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War. On July 1, 1940, the total 
personnel of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War consisted 
of 181 persons. On June 30, 1941, the total was 873 persons. 

In the meantime, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War 
had become the Office of the Under Secretary of War. The Second 
Supplementary Military Appropriation Act of December 6, 1940, 
providing for the position of Under Secretary of War, specifically 
repealed Section 5a of the National Defense Act of June 4, 1920, 
and provided that the supervision of procurement activities should 
be vested in the Secretary of War. The act went on to provide that 
the Secretary of War might in turn delegate this responsibility to 
the Under Secretary of War. In this way quietly, without particular 
comment or debate, the statutory provision for a dual supervisory 
organization on supply matters was repealed. 

Actually, in practice, no change immediately followed this action. 
The Secretary of War delegated his administrative responsibilities 
to the Under Secretary of War. Robert P. Patterson, who had be- 
come Assistant Secretary of War in July, 1940, became the new 
Under Secretary. His responsibilities remained the same and his 
organization continued to grow. 

By the end of the calendar year 1941, the Office of the Under 
Secretary of War numbered about 1,200 officers and civilians. On 
July 12, 1941, it was moved into the newly completed War Depart- 
ment Building, about a block and a half away from the Munitions 
Building. The increase in personnel and the physical separation of 
the O.U.S.W. from the General Staff in the Munitions Building 
placed a considerable strain upon the coéperative relationships be- 
tween the two offices. Those relationships had been a matter of 
personal contact and not of organizational procedure. With a great 
many more people involved, with expanding operations, with some 
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confusion and uncertainties in its internal organization, the Office 
of the Under Secretary of War was no longer an agency which 
could deal informally and fully with G-4. 

The difficulties that some persons in the Army had always fore- 
seen in the division of supervisory power between the General Staff 
and the Assistant Secretary of War became very real. The supply 
arms and services dealt individually with G-4 on questions of sup- 
ply requirements and supply program. They then dealt with the 
Office of the Under Secretary of War in making their contractual 
arrangements for the procurement of specified matériel. After de- 
livery, once more the supply arms and services were subject to the 
jurisdiction of G-4. It was relatively simple for the individual sup- 
ply arms and services to play one supervisory authority against the 
other. Occasions were not lacking when the supply arms and serv- 
ices chose to deal independently with the super-agencies then in 
process of creation and expansion, such as the Office of Production 
Management, without clearance through the Office of the Under 
Secretary at all. There were other occasions when conflicting in- 
structions from the General Staff and from the Office of the Under 
Secretary were cited as justification by the supply chiefs for fol- 
lowing their own course of action. In many respects, the conditions 
of early 1917 were in danger of being repeated. 


VII 


The reorganization of March 9, 1942, changed this situation. The 
supervisory responsibilities of the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War and of the G-4 Division of the War Department General Staff 
were combined under the Commanding General, Services of Sup- 
ply.®° An official explanation of the reorganization was provided the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs on March 6, 1942, by Major 
General (later Lieutenant General) McNarney, then an assistant 
to the Chief of Staff.*! General MceNarney laid primary emphasis 
in his account upon the great number of separate agencies formerly 
reporting to the Chief of Staff. 

In addition to his General Staff of five divisions, the Chief of 
Staff was the recognized military superior of the chiefs of the com- 

5° The name “Services of Supply” was changed to “Army Service Forces” on 
March 12, 1943. 

51 U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings before ... on 
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batant branches of the Army—Air Corps, Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery, Engineers, and Signal Corps. The chiefs 
of the supply services—Ordnance, Quartermaster, Medical, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service—likewise reported to the Chief of Staff. Also 
under his jurisdiction were the chiefs of a number of separate ad- 
ministrative services—Finance, the Adjutant General’s Depar- 
ment, and the Judge Advocate General’s Department. In a special 
category, but still responsible directly to the Chief of Staff, were 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, the Executive for Reserve 
and R.O.T.C. Affairs, and the Chief of Chaplains. Together, the 
chiefs of all these branches and services were known as the ‘‘special 
staff” of the Chief of Staff. 

These, however, were not the only parts of the Army under the 
Chief of Staff’s command. There were nine corps areas and four 
defense commands throughout the United States. There was an 
Army command in Alaska, Hawaii, the Caribbean, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Philippines. The dispatch of troops overseas 
to Greenland and to England enlarged the tactical commands re- 
porting to the Chief of Staff. 

Altogether—one of the officers accompanying General McNarney 
before the Senate Committee said—before the reorganization the 
Chief of Staff had to deal personally or through his General Staff 
with 40 different major commands and some 350 small ones.” 

General McNarney told the Committee: 


“Due to the fact that there were no large responsible subordinate com- 
mands to which administrative details could be delegated, the General 
Staff has had to take onto itself a large number of administrative details 
during the past years of peace. 

“These details formerly came up either to the Deputy Chief of Staff or 
the Chief of Staff for decision. This system resulted in completely overbur- 
dening the Chief of Staff and his deputies with decisions on what were 
relatively minor matters of detail. 

“With the expansion of the Army, and particularly when he is charged 
by the Commander-in-Chief, the President, with the strategic direction 
of our several overseas forces, it was evident that the Chief of Staff and 
General Staff should get back to Mr. Root’s original conception of the 
General Staff. General Pershing’s general staff was set up along those lines. 
The Congress itself has stated the duties of such a general staff in the 
National Defense Act. 

“The War Department General Staff must be a planning and policy- 
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making staff. Rather, it must not operate and be bothered by minor de- 
tails. This reorganization, the basic purpose of this reorganization, is to 
effect that very thing by creating three large commands with responsible 
commanders to which administration and other decisions willbe dele- 
gated.’’ 


The story of how the War Department reorganization had been 
planned was also explained by General McNarney: 


“T might say that this reorganization has been under study for a period 
of about a year. Colonel Harrison, who is with us this morning, was the 
man charged with the preliminary studies which were presented to the 
Chief of Staff. The Chief of Staff gave considerable thought to the prob- 
lem and decided that for the purpose of actually winning the war which 
appeared to be close upon us at that time some reorganization of the staff 
of the Army was necessary. 

General Kuter, who is also with us this morning, was one of the secre- 
taries, War Department General Staff. He worked closely with Colonel 
Harrison on the proposed reorganization. I was in England at the time. I 
had been there for the last seven months, when early in December I was 
recalled for the purpose of forming this committee of three to study the 
proposed reorganization. 

We presented our ideas to General Marshall. At that time the war was 
on. He studied them very carefully. They were presented to the Secretary 
of War and to Mr. Patterson. It was decided that the time had come 
when a reorganization was necessary, and as a result, this reorganization 
has now been approved by the President, and is about to go into effect on 
March 9... . 754 


General McNarney announced that the General Staff had been 
radically reduced in numbers. To the three great commands—the 
Ground Forces, the Air Forces, and the Services of Supply—had 
been delegated the administrative work previously performed by 
the General Staff. One reason for the change advanced by General 
McNarney was the need for making a cohesive fighting force of the 
units which previously had enjoyed separate existence on the spe- 
cial staff of the Chief of Staff—the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artil- 
lery, and Coast Artillery. 

Some interest was manifested by the Senate committee in the 
arrangement whereby the Commanding General, Services of Sup- 
ply, reported on procurement matters to the Under Secretary and 
on military matters to the Chief of Staff. General McNarney 
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acknowledged that this was an arrangement ‘‘which you might 
say violates good organization.’ He went on to say that while 
the Commanding General had two bosses, they were ‘for two dif- 
ferent purposes, but the purposes are somewhat interrelated. And, 
as a matter of fact, these two functions must merge, and we have 
merged them at the highest practicable level. Hence, this situation 
is academically unsound, but is workable and is the best practical 
solution to our problem.’’* 

General McNarney implied, without saying in so many words, 
that the principal improvement resulting from the creation of the 
Services of Supply was that henceforth only one Army official had 
two bosses instead of all the supply chiefs, whereas before, the Chief 
of Engineers, the Chief of Ordnance, the Quartermaster General, 
the Chief Signal Officer, the Surgeon General, the Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service (and, before the reorganization, the Chief of Coast 
Artillery) had on supply matters reported to both the Under Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Staff. Now they reported to but one 
person—the Commanding General, Services of Supply (Army Serv- 
ice Forces). 

Vilt 


After nearly forty years of experience with supervisory and 
coérdinating organizations under the Chief of Staff and the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, the War Department in World War II 
thus turned to the creation of three major commands under the 
Chief of Staff. Integration took the place of past efforts at codrdi- 
nation. 

The fact that from 1921 to 1942 there were two supervisory 
agencies of the War Department on supply problems, the General 
Staff and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, did not de- 
tract from the basic lesson of this experience. Unquestionably, the 
existence of two such supervisory organs did complicate the func- 
tioning of the high command of the War Department. The solution 
sought for the difficulties of overhead organization was not amal- 
gamation of the General Staff and the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War into a single coérdinating agency under the Chief of Staff, 
but a new line administrator—the Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces—to take over supply and administrative responsi- 
bilities for the War Department. At the same time, the Chiefs of 
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Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast Artillery were ac- 
tually abolished and replaced by a single Commanding General of 
Army Ground Forces. Integration, not improved coérdination, was 
the answer to the administrative problems of the War Department 
high command. 

The General Staff was continued, but with size and scope reduced. 
The new General Staff was expected to concern itself primarily with 
planning; the details of administrative direction of the vast war- 
time work of the War Department were vested in the command- 
ing generals. With this organization within the United States, the 
War Department prepared itself to meet the burdens of war. 


